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MEN AND MANNERS. 








(oRIGINAL.) 
THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 


By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &c.) 
—>_- 


(Continued from our last.) 

Sunday morning proved beautifully fine, and soon 
after breakfast we departed for Kirk Braddan; we 
selected the high road, for my friend rightly conjec- 
tured we should be sooner at our journey’s end by 
following a good macadamized road than by cross- 
ing the country over ditch and fence, and feel less 
tired into the bargain, for it is no pleasant thing to 
clamber over a loose stone fence at the’end of every 
field, a fence in many instances as high as yourself, 
and, to mend the matter, topped with turf, on which 
the gorse-bush flourishes luxuriantly: the fields 
being very small, these fences come thick and fast, 
and one soon gets tired of mounting them. I am 
rather partial to the diversion of shooting, but, un- 
happily for me, when the season commenced, these 
confounded fences turned all my pleasure into toil. 

At Kirk Marown, about five miles from Douglas, 
the road runs over an artificial mound, which my 
companion said was called “ Lhiaght y’ Kinny,” or 
the Grave of Kinny, and the tradition connected 
with it is this:—a man of that name, for a trifling 
wager, attempted to run naked from Douglas to 
Bishop’s Court and back; he arrived at Bishop’s 
Court, but on returning fell down dead, and was 
buried on the spot where he feil. Ata short dis. 
tance from Kirk Braddan we passed the Union 
Mills, an establishment, I believe, for the manufac- 
ture of Manx woollen cloth, and the grinding of 
flour, but I think planned upon a scale far too ex- 
tensive for the population of the island, and for the 
pecuniary interests of its proprietor. 

We travelled leisurely along, and reached Kirk 
Braddan a short time before the commencement of 
Morning service; the pleasant, retired situation of 
this, the parish church of Douglas, has been so often 
described by various tourists that I don’t consider 
it necessary for me to add to the number ; I shall 
only remark, that the kirkyard seems very respecta- 
bly filled with graves, and if a man be particular as 
to the choice of a pleasant, quiet resting place for 
his body after death, he could not do better than se- 
leet the grave-yard of Kirk Braddan. 

As we sauntered over the sacred ground, my at- 
tention was excited by a little girl dressed in deep 
mourning, who was seated beside a newly laid grave- 
stone, busily employed in scattering flowers upon it. 
J asked her who was buried there; “ My sister, Sir,” 
was the little girl’s reply ; “ she was very good, and 


eyes filled with tears as I pressed the hand of the 


=| affectionate ¢liild; for there was a little lamb at my 


own home whose play-fellow the hand of Heaven 
had but lately snatched away, and I therefore could 
fully participate in the feelings of the lonely being 
who was paying this simple tribute to the memory, 
perhaps, of her only companion. 

Soon after this little occurrence, my friend Hyde 
joined us, and we entered the church together. It 
is (what we are warranted to expect from the ex- 
terior of the building) a very plain and simple place 
and numerous. ‘The clergyman made a very im- 
of that horrid nature having been perpetrated only 
a few days before: to the credit of the people, it js 
a crime with which the annals of Man have been 
seldom stained; for, although the island contains 
nearly 50,000 persons, more than forty years have 
passed over since the last murder was committed, 

After quitting the church, we walked towards 
Belle Mount, and the conversation naturally turned 
upon the clergyman. Mr. Warner highly praised the 
sermon, which he pronounced @ well-written dis- 
course, and eloquently and feelingly delivered. Hyde 
told us that the pastor was one of those whom the 
old bone-grubber, Cobbett, denentinates “ fighting 
parsons :”’ at the general peace he threw off the gor- 
geous panoply of war for the more humble habit of 
an apostle of the meck and lowly Jesus ; “he is,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. H., “a young man, and bears an excel- 
lent character, and although he was brought up in 
the honourable profession of throat-eutting, he makes, 
in my opinion, a better clergyman than many who 
have been regularly educated for the ministry.” 
After dinner at Belle Mount, instead of cnjoying 
the pleasures of the table, a walk into the country 
was proposed and unanimously assented to. We 
travelled for a considerable time on the road to 
Snaefield, but the path becoming at last very rugged 
and unpleasant, we thought proper to strike off to 
the right, and crossed a large track of common or 
moorland; but the marks of the plough, and the 
ruins of several cottages, showed that it had, at some 
distant period, been under cultivation. On leaving 
the common, we entered a long, irregular shaped, 
but cultivated valley, at the end of which stood a 
wretched hovel, for I cannot dignify it by the title 
of a cottage ; it was only one story high, the walls 
were of mud and clay, and the covering of the roof 
consisted of dried fern, which was kept on by twisted 
bands of straw, to the ends of the bands large stones 
were attached, and they hung against the walls of 
the hovel, their weight serving to keep the bands 
tightly stretched. But miserable looking as the 
place was, it proved to be an alehouse, and one much 
frequented by the fishermen, there not being another 





whea alive she dearly loved these flowers,” My 


of worship, and the congregation was well behaved, | 


pressive discourse upon the subject of murder,a crime } 


smoke that found its way out of the door in suffo- 
cating volumes almost prevented our entrance into 
this temple of the jolly god, but when we did effect 
a lodgment, we found it nearly filled with the 
, “splitters of the surf,” all more or less in a state of 
intoxication, and some of them beastly drunk, for 
although the Manx fisherman is too religious to cast 
his nets on the Sunday, his religion is of so accom. 
modating a nature, that it does not prevent him 
from turning*the day of rest into a day of drunken- 
;Ness and riot. When we arrived, these gentlemen 
were at high words in their own language, and by 
the furious gesticulations of some of the party a re- 
gular battle royal might naturally be anticipated ; 
oe wishing to be either spectators of the fray or 
participators init, we paid for our ale and quickly 
left the house and its drunken inmates, although a 
decrepit old woman, who was the landlady, much 
wished us to remain, and endeavour to mediate 
between the belligerents ; but we, recollecting that 
the “better part of valour is discretion,” and that 
“They who in quarrels interpose 
Must often wipe a bloody nose,” 

left these rude children of the wave to settle their 
differences as they best could. 

That night we were the guests of Mr. Hyde, and 
the next morning we departed for Douglas, which, 
though it cannot be called the metropolis, is cer- 
tainly the most important town of this little king- 
dom. 

On the way we rested at a lonely public. house 
called, if I recollect rightly, Ballanrobe, for in this 
island almost every decent-looking country dwelling 
has its own peculiar title. The landlord, a Scotch- 
man, of the name of Leslie, had been in the army, 
and with his pension, the produce of a large garden, 
for which he finds a good market in Douglas, and 
selling drink, he manages, as he told me, tokeep the 
wolf from the door, and to lay up a little for the sup- 
port of old age. After this I often paid him a visit, 
and found him a well-informed, good-tempered man, 
Although still in the prime of life, he had seen much 
service, having entered the army at a very early age. 
I found Leslie excellent company, especially when I 
could get him to “ fight his battles o’eragain.” He 
has an industrious young wifeand two children, and 
his liquor is noted for being superior in quality to 
that of many of the hedge taverns, which, in the 
Isle of Man, are far more numerous than is cen. 
sistent with the morals or subriety of its rural popu- 
lation. 

Upon reaching Douglas, we made the Camber. 
land Tavern our head quarters; and it is only due 
to Mrs. Clarke and her pretty daughters to say that 
they are very civil and obliging persons, and cer- 
tainly exert every effort to make their guests com- 
fortable, if good meat, good drink, excellent beds, 





between it and their own mountain homes, The turf 


and strict attention can do it, We sat down to din- 
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ner with upwards of a dozen ladics and gentlemen; 
the best food the island could produce was on the 
table, and we did not fail to do justice to the enter- 
tainment. When the cloth was withdrawn, Mr. 
Warner and myself drank a glass or two of wine 
with the company, and afterwards retired into a 
private room, where, over a bottle of good old port, 
my friend resumed his history in the following 
words. 
THE STORY OF MR. WARNER CONTINUED. 

“My narrative, I think, broke off when I had 
finished reading the lines left me by Emma Morton. 
At that moment the Tewkesbury stage was passing. 
I hailed it, and was soon mounted beside the driver. 
On our arrival in that ancient town [ took up my 
residence at the inn where the coach stopped, and 
bought a few articles of wearing apparel, and a 
small light portmanteau, which I could readily carry 
in my hand. I also wrote to my relations at i‘ ull, 
and determined to remain here until I heard from 
them. Being wholly at a loss for employment, T 
bought some drawing materials, and as I had, when 
at school, made some little proficiency in drawing 
the human figure, and in minature painting, the 
only branches of the art in which I took any delight, 
{ determined to employ my lonely hours in drawing 
a miniature of my poor Emma from recollection, 
and, in my own opinion, I executed it so well that | 
I took a second copy, which I sent to her sister, as 
the best token I could give of my esteem and friend- 


ship for her. 

“The return of the mail brought an answer to my 
letter, but I might as well have saved myself the | 
trouble of writing, and right glad was I that I had | 
followed the advice of my young monitor. The let- 
ter I received was a very cool one, full of common- 
place advice, urging me to make the best of a bad 
matter, and to return home as quickly as possible ; 
and adding, by way of postscript, ‘that in Hull, un- 
dutifal boys were not to expect encouragement.’ I 
read it over once only, and then threw it into the 
fire, cursing, at the same time, the cold-blooded, pru- 
dence that could address such a letter to a child of 
misfortune and of misery. 

“ Now did I seriously consider how T was to act ; 
my principal dependance, my sheet anchor, as [ may 
term it, had failed me, and [ was thrown upon the 
world an isolated individual ; in that world there 
was no one that I cared for, there wasno one to care 
for me. But still I must not starve; *tis true I had 
About twenty guineas in my pocket, but what was 
to ‘become of me when that small sum should be 
éxhausted, unless I could find ways and means of 
adding to it? ‘I left Tewkesbury early in the morn- 
ing, with my portmanteau under my arm, rumi- 
nating upon the blackness of my future prospects, 
and witbout knowing whither I went, arrived about 
mid-day in the neighbourhood of the fertile vale of 
Evesham, and here a circumstance occurred that at 
once relieved me from the perplexirg situation into 
which I had thrown myself, and held out also a dis- 
tant prospect of case and independence. 

“ About the hour of noon, as before remarked, I 
entered the fertile vale of Evesham, and as I passed 
a substantial farm house, my nose was regaled with 
the delicious smell of fried bacon—delicious at least 
it appeared to me, for [ was very hungry, (having 
eaten but little since my departure from Bristol,) and 
the thought quickly struck me that | would try the 
hospitality of the inmates, and said I to myself, * if 
they refuse for love, they may, probably, grant mea 
meal for money.’ I boldly opened the door, and en- 
tered a large kitehen, where a good-looking, buxom 
woman, the mistress of the house, was busily em- 
ployed in frying an immense dish of eggs and bacon, 
whilst a plump, apple-faced, and red armed young 
wench Was covering a coarse, but clean cloth with 





knives and forks and the other et ceteras of the I was right ;—poor unhappy young man, you must 
dinner-table ; two or three noisy children were play-| comfort yourself by reflecting that she’s provided for 


ing about the room, who, at my entrance, hid them- | 


selves behind tables and chairs, but every now and | 


then peeped slily at the unexpected intruder. Ap. | 


proaching the dame, I said to her, ‘My good mis- | 


tress, I have walked from Tewkesbury to-day, and | 


by her heavenly Parent better than you could ever 
have provided for her” ‘ And you really drew this 
likeness ?? said the husband, filling up my empty 
pint. ‘ I did, indeed, Sir,’ replied I. * Well, then,’ 
continued the man, ‘if you are not too proud, you 


finding myself very hungry, the smell of your dinner) shall take my likeness, and the wife’s, and the 


attracted me; will you, therefore, allow me to dine 


with you, and what you charge I will frecly pay and | 


thank you into the bargain?’ 
“* Young gentleman, replied the good-natured 


woman, ‘ you shall dine with us and welcome ; but | 


children’s, and be heartily welcome to bed and board 
till they are finished, and Pll willingly pay your 
own price for them.’ ‘LT accept, Sir, said J, ‘your 
kind offer with pleasure; I will paint the portraits, 
but as to price, let them once be finished, and we 


may want be our portion if we accept a peany ; we} shall not quarrel upon that head. How would you 
shall surely never miss what the stranger eats; sit; like to be drawn, Sir?’ ‘ Why,’ replied he, ‘in my 
down, young man, my husband and the servants will! holiday clothes, to be sure, with a posy in my breast, 


soon be here, and then dinner shall be on the table | 
ina moment.” I had scarcely returned thanks for | 
her civility before the husband, a hearty, jolly look- | 
ing fellow, and three labouress, entered the kitchen: | 
he stared on me at first in rather a sheepish manrer, | 
but the wife having explained how matters stood,| 
he approached and gave mea hearty shake of the, 
hand, saying at the same time, ‘that I was truly, 


welcome to the best the house afforded.’ 

“ Dinner was quickly served up, and on eggs and 
bacon, accompanied ‘by plentyof good strong cider, 
I made a very hearty meal. After dinner the master 
sent his labourers to work, and I would have left 
him also. ‘Nay, nay, young man,’ said he, ‘we 
don’t treat friends at Evesham in this scurvy man- 
ner, any how; we must have a jug or two of mulled 
cider before we part.” A large jug of that beverage, 


{improved with a moderate portion of brandy, was 


soon:in readiness, and my host, filling a couple of 
pint eups, drank ‘to our better acquaintance; I 

ledged him, and we soon began to be very sociable. 
3ut seeing a little fat urchin, almost as round asa 
ball, rolling upon the floor, the whim struck me to 
attempt his ‘likeness; I accordingly took out my 
pocket: book, and in-a few minutes produced a strong 
black-léad sketch of the little fellow, which I pre- 
sented to his delighted mother. } can scarcely de- 
scribe the good woman’s rapture on this occasion ; 
she praised the sketch to the skies, and rushed into 
ancther room to show the red-armed wench what a 
pretty picture the ‘strange young gentleman. bad 
drawn of ‘little Billy ;? the husband, tvo, was equally 
pleased. I felt flattered by the commendations of 
these children of simplicity, and when the mistress 
returned into the kitchen with the sketch in her 
hand, I'said “that trifle is nothing compared with 
what T-ean'do. Ican draw your face, Madam, in 
its pretty red.and white, and so naturally too, that 
your good husband shall scarcely distinguish it from 
the original. Look here, Sir, I continued, draw- 
ing the miniature of Emma from my pocket-book, 
‘this is the likeness of a young lady, and drawn 
only from recollection, as [ have not beheld the ori- 
ginal for more than'two years.’ The man took hold 
of the miniature, viewed it attentively for a mo. 
ment or two, and then exclaimed, ‘Wounds! if this 
be’nt Emma, old Morton’s daughter, of the Talbot, 
at »I’ma ‘Dutchman.’ ‘Did you then know 
Emma Morton?’ said I. ‘ Know her,’ replied the 
farmer, ‘ay, that I do; P’ve attended —— market, 
and dined at her father’s house too often not to know 
her; the only fault [ have to find is, that the like- 
ness is too fresh looking, for Emma has been ailing 
along time.’ ‘She ails no longer, Sir, said‘l; ‘a 
merciful Being has called herto himself. Poor lass! 
it is not four days since I attended her funeral.’ 
“Emma Morten dead’ exclaimed husband and wife, 
with one voice,—‘ surely you must be jesting with 
us.” ‘Indeed,’ said J, ‘ happy should I be were it 
a jest; but I have too much reason to bewail the fatal 
truth. ‘ Mayhap,’ returned the farmer, ‘ you area 
relation then?’ ‘ Nene whatever, Sir, said I.— 
‘Then,’ sharply retorted the wife, “you must have 
been hersweetheart ; for nobody, unless he had taken 
great interest in the poor young woman, could have 
drawn this likeness from memory.’ At these words 
my cheeks burned, and my eyes filled with tears, but 








I spoke not. ‘Ay,’ continued the good wife, ‘Isee 


a pipe in my mouth, and a jug of cider in my hand, 
and seated in my old easy chair here, ‘And you, 
my good dame?’ turning to the wife. ‘Why, Sir, 
you must draw me in my best gown, cap, and ker. 
chief, with a Prayer-book, or the Week's Preparation 
in my hand.’ ‘And thechildren?? ‘They must 


have their best clothes on too, with a bunch of 


flowers, a pegtop, or some toy or other in their hands,’ 
‘Very well, Mistress, itis all right, your directions 
shall be obeyed, and to-morrow morning we will 
commence in good earnest.’ 

“Not to tire you with repetition, I shall otly ob- 
serve, that in the course of a week the five portraits 
were finished, and great was the joy of all parties on 
beholding them; the husband chucked his wife 
under the chin and kissed her, saying, ‘ There, when 
thou art dead and gone, Molly, this picture will 
serve my turn, and I shall never wish for another 
wife.” ‘It may be,’ replied the wife, ‘ that.I shall 
outlive thee, and if that should unhappily prove the 
case, thy picture will always remind me of the happy 
days we have passed together; but what do we owe 
to this young gentleman for his pains?’ I charged 
a couple of pounds, ten shillings each for husband 
and wife, and one pound for the three children. 
This was thought very reasonable, and they paid 
me immediately. I was then going to leave the 
house, but the honest farmer took my hand, pressed 
it warmly, and requested me to sit down for a few 
minutes. ‘I don’t wish to pry into your secrets, 
said he, ‘but I have made my observations when 
you perhaps have little thought of it. I have heard 
heavy sighs and seen the tears trickle down your 
cheeks, and I am confident there must be some heavy 
cause of grief at the bottom. Iam a plain, honest 
man, and perhaps if you were to make a friend of 
me, I might not only give good advice, but be of 
service to you inaaother way.’—‘ Farmer,’ answered 
, ‘your kindness overpowers me; I will tell you 
who and what I am, and how I am situated.” Upon 
this I related my story, taking care to soften every 
thing that militated against myself, and to paint my 
father’s conduct in the harshest colours imaginable. 
By this measure the good folks looked upon me as 
being a much.injured and oppressed youth, and they 
pitied me accordingly. ‘Dang it, said the farmer, 
‘before P'd live with a feyther that treated me 0’ 
that fashion, I’d pick manure ith’ lanes all my life; 
but there’s no need o’ that being your case, Mr. 
Warner; you’ve a gond trade in your fingers, and 
you may get a living by it, until the old gentleman 
hops the twig, and then—dash my buttons! he 
can’t take his money with him. Take advice now 
from a plain country fellow ; live with us, you shall 
pay a trifle for board and lodging, and 1’ll Gnd 
plenty o’ customers to th’ painting trade.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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_atrived at it, our joy and thankfulness were great, although 
the dwelling before us seemed to have little to recommend | awakened by a low noise at the door of the room, and 
it except the roof which covered it, and which might afford | saw, to my nosmall uneasiness, that it proceeded from the 
It was a} movement of the table placed there, which was gently 
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THE ROBBER’S HAUNT; 
OR, A NIGHT ON BLACKSTONE EDGE, 
ocala 
«The oppressive, sturdy, man-destroying villains.”—Portcus. 





= 


Wild and desolate was the prospect when my friend 
M— and myself left a snug and comfortable hostelry at 
Rochdale, and turned our horses’ heads towards the bleak 
and snow-clad summit of Blackstone Edge. In vain did 
our host point out to us the dangers we might incur in at- 
tempting to traverse that dreary region when its precipices 
would probably be hidden by the snow-drifts, and night 
mightovertake us before we had passed them. In vain did 
he throw out hints of suspicion against some doubtful cha. 
racters whose cottages were thinly scattered over the bleak 
moors around, and tell sundry tales of travellers who had 
left Rochdale and never been heard of more. We were 
young and thoughtless, and the object of our errand added 
double keenness to our wish of expediting our journey as 
much as possible. The thoughts of the bright eyes which 
would shine still brighter at our appearance threw a light 


even over the dreariness of Blackstone Edge, and the hope | eyes had that kind of glide in their vision which gives a 
of winning a smile from beauty banished the fear of} most unpleasant and sinister cast to the features. The 
apartment seemed no more promising than did its occu- 

Slowly and toilsomely did we guide our horses through | piers. ‘Two rough wooden benches, and a table consisting 
the deep snow, which was becoming still deeper at every | of part of the trunk of a tree, were the only pieces of fur- 
step, until we attained the summit of the bleak and barren | niture visible. . Nevertheless, the fire was good, and a 
mountain; to cross which we now began to think quite as | shelter was the chief thing that we required. The man 
arduous and hazardous a task as our host had predicted. | engaged to see our horses safely housed, and the woman 
So tardily had we been enabled to make our way, that} placed before us about half a cheese, as hard as a board, 
night was fast closing in ; and, situated as we were in the | and a loaf of coarse bread. However, hungry as we were, 
very bosom of a snow cloud, even the white carpet be-} we did very ample justice to this plain fare, particularly 
when our host enabled us to.wash it down with a horn or 
tinguish the posts set up along the’ side of the road to | two of very tolerable whiskey, for which we surmised he 
mark the depth of the snow to the traveller. The wind | had been obliged to some travellers from the North. But 
seemed actually to blow from every point of the heavens | what I noticed as the most extraordinary thing in this 
wretched spot was, the only knife which was brought us to 


every thing except her frown. 


neath out feet scarcely afforded us sufficient light to dis- 


at once, whirling volleys of hail, snow, and sleet around 


in every direction. The sweeping blasts howled fearfully | help ourselves ta food with. 
amongst the incqualities of the rough. precipices on our | formed part of a sword, and been broken off, and ground 
right, answered by the sullen'dash of the broad sheet of | down to a great degree of sharpness, both in point and 
edge; and upon my remarking to our host that he had 
threaten to overflow our narrow path-way, and hurl us| got a capital sharp knife, he replied that **it was a good 
tool, and very useful at times;” at the same moment cx- 
A man with a slight degree of superstition might, at that | changing a glance with. his associate. which L must own I 


water upon our left, whose rolling billows seemed to 
into the dread abyss beneath. 


time, easily have adopted the belief formerly prevalent in | 1 
some parts of Scotland, that waters at the tops of moun- 


tains are the abodes of evil spirits, and might almost have | not like to ‘‘ take asleep?” adding, that there were two 
momentarily expected to see some horrid and unnatural | beds, such as they were, at our service,—which offer, un- 
promising as it was, we were too much fatigued to reject, 
We accordingly followed him through several passages 
not daring to trust to our horses in such a road, and with | into an upper room, where were two miserable truckle 
so inadequate a portion of light for safety. Vainly did we | beds; when setting down the light, he wished us a good 
strain our eyes in the hope of discovering some place of | night and departed. Our first examination (situated as 
Forwards slowly did we plod along, the drifting | we were,) was naturally the door, and we were not quite 
element becoming deeper, and more dangerous at every | satisfied to find it without any kind of fastening, even a 
step; until we scarcely dared believe our powers of sight, | latch. There wasno furniture in the room, except a small 


forms sporting amidst the raging waves. 
For some time did we pursue our dreary course on foot, 


shelter. 


when we caught a glimmering at a distance which we con- | d 
jectured must proceed from the habitation of man. 


the anxiously-desired haven; and when we, at length, | b 


us shelter from the inclemency of the night. 
large, weather-beaten building, which might, probably, once | p 


have been intended for an inn, built with the rough dark | room, creeping -softly along, holding in one hand a light, 
gtay stone which forms the hill upon which it stood. The} and in the other the sharp knife which we had remarked 
walls were dilapidated in many places, and the casements | at supper. 


robbed by the storms of the glass which they once contained. | a 
The light which we had seen gleamed through the wide | q 
erevices of a rude wooden shutter, and on applying our eyes 


With | against the door, and then throwing ourselves upon the 
all the caution we could use, we directed our steps towards | beds, and covering ourselves with our cloaks, (which had 


M—— and I were unarmed, and it was uncertain how 
to these chasms we discovered a large and cheerful wood | many confederates he might have ready to come to his as- 


but prepossessing. Yet such was the night, and our forlorn 
situation, that had the prospect of comfort in our sheltering 


moment to apply fora lodging. We knocked at a rude 
door, which was opened by the woman, and our request 
for shelter was replied to by the man, with an assent 
which was evidently meant to appear conciliating; but 
the attempt completely failed, owing to the harsh tones 
and repulsive appearance of the speaker. He was a man 
above the middle size, and though gaunt in his figure, the 
coat which wrapped him could not conceal the unusual 
breadth of his shoulders, and the muscular formation of 
his arms; whilst his countenance was the most forbidding 
which I ever remember having seen. His colour was 
livid, and his eyes deeply suok in his head beneath a pair 
of black and bushy brows, and his hair hung down in 
matted folds, and completely covered his forehead. His 
age might be about forty; whilst the woman opposite 
seemed to be considerably above threescore. Nor was her 
aspect in the slighest degree more inviting than that of her 
companion. She was deeply pitted with the small- pox ; 
her teeth had given way betore the attacks of age, and her 


It had evidently, sametime, 


ittle liked. 
After sitting a short period, the man. asked if we should 


dressed, or-rather wrapped, 1n a long gray coat, and on large as to enable me through the lashes to catch a glimpse 
the other side a female, whose appearance was any thing | of the proceedings of the ruffian. 


| With the utmost caution did he examine the counte- 
nance of my friend, and then of myself, bolding his bright 


place been far worse, we should not have hesitated for a | weapon ready for instant use, had we betrayed the slightest 


signs of consciousness. He then raised up my cloak, 

stooped down, and gently drew forth my watch from my 

pocket, in which act he had just succeeded, when a hand 
seized the one of his which contained it. The villain 

turned round aghast, and discovered to me my friend 
| M—— standing close behind him, who, it appeared, had 
been watching his proceedings as narrowly as myself. 
For a moment our foe seemed struck motionless with sur- 
| prise; the next, he raised his weapon and made a furious 
stab at M——, which would probably have proved fatal 
had not my arm intercepted the blow. At the same time 
I sprung from the bed, and attempted to grapple with him, 
bat in vain. So great was his strength, that with one vi- 
gorous exertion he flung off both my friend and myself, 
and rushing out of the room, left us in total darkness, the 
lamp having been extinguished in the struggle, 

We felt our way in the dark along a passage which ter. 
minated in two others, in the hope of discovering whether 
he had any accomplices likely to make another attack 
upon us; and were then completely at a loss; my friend 
maintaining that we came to our room by the one, and I 
feeling confident we reached it by the other. In this di- 
lemma, what were we to do? To separate from each 
other would have been madness; to proceed, dangerous ; 
when one of us must be wrong, and therefore cither might 
be. 

We heard the wind howl through the dilapidated build- 
ing, and expected every minute to be assailed by a gang 
of ruffians. Hour after hour did we remain in this state 
of suspense, shivering with cold, and deeply: regretting 
that we had not taken the advice of our friendly host at 
Rochdale, and remained quaffing his good ale by his com. 
fortable fireside. 

At last, a faint light appeared; and a most welcome 
light it was, for it was the first dawn of the morning; and 
the wild blasts waxed gradually fainter and fainter, as if 
the spirit of the storm were retiring before the approach of 
the glorious orb of day. We then retraced our way to our 
room, (where I found my watch, which the foiled spoiler 
had dropped in the scuffle,) and with some ‘degree of 
wariness descended. But all our caution proved unneces- 
sary: the fire was extinguished, and every vestige of the 
late inhabitants had disappeared. So desolate seemed the 
place, that the occurrences of the past night might have 
passed for a troubled dream, which bad vanished with the 
morning’s beams. 

Our horses we found in a back part of the building; 
and the storm of the preceding day had given way to a 
fine clear frost. The sun shone with cloudless ‘brilliancy, 
and never did I, witness so striking a contrast as between 
that wild, black hill, enveloped in clouds of snow and 





eal table, and this, for warit of a better defence, we placed 


een previously dried,) we very shortly fell asleep. 
We could not, however, have slept long, when I was 


ushed forward until the person of our host entered the 


My first impulse was to alarm my friend, but 
second thought convinced me that it was better to remain 
uiet, until I saw what was the object of his visit, aa both 





fice blazing upon a rude hearth, beside which sata man 





sistance. I therefore closed my eyes, except for a space so 





hail, as it bad been, and the lovely vale of Ripponden, 
which very shortly spread forth its beauties to our view. 
Our welcome was still warmer owing to the dangers we 
had escaped, and a night of peril and toil was succeeded 
by’a day of ease and bliss. 

What ease is ¢0 sweet as that which is bought by toil ? 
What bliss so complete as that to which danger paves the 
way? Yet, the recollection of our escape on that event- 
ful night is still dashed with sorrow, on reflecting that 
though we providentially escaped from the place which 
has since been proved to have been the frequent resort of 
a numerous gang of desperadoes, others were not always 
so fortunate ; aa, upon the apprehension of several mem- 
bers of the desperate band, our q host confessed 
that several travellers had met their deaths upon the very 
beds whereon we hnd lain; and the only reason why [ 
was spared was, lest my groans or struggles should awaken 
my companion, the wretch not wishing to encounter us 
both at once, if it could be avoided, uncertain whether we 
had arms about us or not, and all the rest of the ruffians 
being at that time absent. 

Let us draw_a veil over the victim of guilt! He atoned 
for his crimes with his life; and there ig now not one stone 
upon another of the Robber’s Haunt on Blackstone Edge, 
Bdgehill, 19th Jan. 183k, G. W. 
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EDWIN.—A SKETCH. 
—>- 
Not that unknown to fashion's crowd 
Young Edwin's heart complains; 
Nor yet the scorn of vulgar pride, 
For that his soul disdains ; 
*Tis, as on desert island thrown, 
It is to feel himself, alone! 


Tis not that Pleasure wreathes, for him, 
Nor banquet hall, or bower; 

’Tis not that proudest diladem 
Claims but its meteor hour: — 

It is—all other woes above !— 

It is the solitude to prove, 


The withering desolation chill, 
The misery refined, 
That tow’'rs omnipotent in ill, 
The solitude of mind !— 
And, ah, to feel affection’s chain 
Twined round the yearning heart, In vain! 


Jt is a Father's hearth beside 
To sit like one unknown; 
The smile of love—the glance of pride, 
To him denied, alone; 
And home, alas! a place of dread :— 
Envied the home that screens the dead! 


It is the covert scorn to bear, 
The bitter jest avowed ; 
Ceaseless to shrink, with nameless fear, 
The while, the spirit bowed, 
Pines to shake off the weary yoke 
And hail its scorpion fetters broke! 


It is to feel no kindred heart 
Response congenial make; — 

Jt lg to mark no tear-drop start ;— 
Or conscious bosom ache, 

And fondly seek, with anxious care, 

The griefs it may not cure, to share’ 


This, this it is that rends the soul 
And wings the poisoned dart, 
Fast hurrying to its final goal 
The bruised, and broken heart !— 
And, Sensibility, divinel— 
Neglect’s chill blight how often thine! 


Atwer pool. G. 





ELLA.—A BALLAD. 
- ——— 
BY THE REV. J D. PARRY, M. A. 
—[——- 
(From the Anthology for 1830.) 
* Firmin| on the rocky height; 
Firmin | o’er the sea, — 
The voice of war, through the dead of night, 
Comes it not, O Chief! to thee? 


« Por the peaceful chime of the midnight time, 
Peal the bells from the Minster-tower; 

Jn thundering sweep o’er the land aud the deep, 
The notes of danger’s hour. 





“ The banners float fair on the forest air, 
Near thy proud ancestral hall; 

The cymbals clash high, and the trumpets loud reply; 
Heed’st not their airy call?” 


Ireck not—I,—for Ella sleeps 
Beneath the lowly sod; 

And there my heart unbodied keeps 
Its still and fixed abode. 


Full twenty years in Ella’s name 
1 led my feudal powers; 

And oft my silver Star of Fame 
Hath waved o’er hostile towers. 


When the Lilies pale shrunk with tearful wail 
From the Lion and the Rood, 

My fealty clear, and faith sincere, 
I oft have sealed in blood. 


Where the burning rocks of the Desert shine 
I've urged my knightly quest; 

And the palm trees fair in Palestine 
Have fanned my limbs to rest. 


The crest of many a Paynim knight 
Hath decked my Ella’s store; 

Oft has she smiled with Jooks of light, 
As she has viewed them o’er. 


“ But now to long-remembered arms 
I give no joyous hour; 

For me no petty feud hat) charms— 
No feudal trumpet power.” 


“ Then, wilt thou sleep ir, dreaming sloth, 
Thy days of sorrow here? 

Must thy Christian faith and thy knightly oath 
Lie crushed in ruins drear ? 


* Will the wife of thy soui in joy look down 
On a grief so wild and vain? 

Or thus dost thou seek thy wishes’ crown 
Of a union with her again ?” 


No!—yet, e’en yet, for Ella’s love 
I'll mighty deeds essay ; 

Those nobler feats of worth I'll prove 
That lead to heaven the way. 


My opening buds, so sweet and fair, 
I'll first secure amain; 

Good Clement holds that tender care 
In Ina’s holy fane. 


In arms full clad, an Errant Knight, 
I'll roam o’er hills and seas, 

Restoring to the wronged their right, 
And to the afflicted ease. 


rll ’venge the cause of orphans poor, 
I'll crush the tyrants down; 

I'll raise the meek that pensive cow’r 
Beneath uw dastard’s frown. 


Once more shall Ella's Chief have place 
In many a minstrel’s song; 

And all the fruits his name that grace 
To Ella’s love belong. 


The bounteous store my Ella gave 
With hand uncheck’d I'll spread ; 

The worthy from distress to save— 
To cheer the wretch's bed. 


Last—when dissolving Age shall come 
To set my spirit free, 

I'll take the cross to Salem’s dome, 
A palmer o’er the sea. 


There humbly laid at Christ's loved feet, 
With him I'll trust to rise! 

With smiles of dawning joy I'll meet 
My Ella in the skies! 





LLYN-Y-DREIDDIAD-VRAWD; THE POOL OF THE 
DIVING FRIAR. 
——=— 
(From “ Crotchet Castle,” a Book of Humour and Whim.) 

Gwenwynwyn withdrew from the feasts of his hall: 
He slept very little, he prayed not at all: 
He pondered, and wandered, and studied alone, 
And sought, night and day, the pbilosopher’s stone. 


He found it, at length, and he made the first proof, 
By turning to gold all the lead of his roof: 

Then he bought some magnanimous heroes, all fire, 
Who lived but to smite, and be smitten for hire. 





With these, on the plains like a torrent he broke; 

He filled the whole country with flame.and with smoke; 
He killed all the swire, and he broached all the wine; 
He drove off the sheep, and the beeves, and the kine; 


He took castles and towns; he cut short limbs and lives ; 
He made orphans and widows of children and wives: 
This course many years he triumphantly ran, 

And did mischief enough to be called a great man. 


When, at last, he had gained all for which he had striven, 
He bethought him of buying a passport to heaven: 

Good and great as he was, yet he did not well know, 

How soon, or which way, his great spirit might go. 


He sought the gray friars, who, beside a wild stream, 
Refected their frames on a primitive scheme; 

The gravest and wisest Gwenwynwyn found out, 

All lonely and ghostly, and angling for trout. 


Below the white dash of a mighty cascade, 

Where a pool of the stream a deep resting-place made, 
And rock-rooted oaks stretched their branches on high, 
The friar stood musing and throwing his fly. 


To him said Gwenwynwyn, “ Hold, father, here's store, 
For the good of the church and the good of the poor :” 
Then he gave him the stone, but, ere more he could speak, 
Wrath came on the friar, sv holy and meek. 


He had stretched forth his hand to receive the red gold, 
And he thought himself mocked by Gwenwynwyn the Bold; 
And in scorn of the gift, and in rage at the giver, 

He jerked it immediately into the river. 


Gwenwynwyn, aghast, not a syllable spake: 

The philosopher's stone made a duck and a drake: 

Two systems of circles a moment were seen, 

And the stream smoothed them off as they never had been. 


Gwenwynwyn regained and uplifted his voice: 

“ Oh, friar, gray friar, full rash was thy choice: 

The stone, the good stone, which away thou hast thrown, 
Was the stone of all stones, the philosopher’s stone!” 


The friar looked pale when his error he knew: 
The friar looked red, and the friar looked blue; 
And heels over head, from the point of a rock, 
He plunged, without stopping to pull off his frock. 


He dived very deep, but he dived all in vain, 
The prize he had slighted he found not again; 
Many times did the friar his diving renew, 
And deeper and deeper the river still grew. 


Gwenwynwyn gazed long, of his senses in doubt, 
To see the grey friar a diver so stout; 

Then sadly and slowly his castle he suught, 

And left the friar diving, like dabchick distraught. 


Gwenwynwypn fell sick with alarm and despite, 

Died, and went to the devil the very same night: 

The magnanimous heroes he had in his pay 

Sacked his castle, and marched with the plunder away. 


No knell on the silence of midnight was roll’d, 

For the flight of the soul of Gwenwynwyn the Bold: 
The brethren, unfeed, let the mighty ghost pass, 
Without praying a prayer, or intoning a mass, 


The friar haunted ever beside the dark stream; 

The philosopher’s stone was his thought and his dream ; 
And day after day, ever head under heels, 

He dived all the time he could spare from his meals. 


He dived, and he dived, to the end of his days, 

As the peasants oft witnessed with fear and amaze; 
The mad friar’s diving-place long was their theme, 
And no plummet can fathom that pool of the stream. 


And still, when light clouds on the midnight winds ride, 
If by moonlight you stray on the lone river side, 
The ghost of the friar may be seen diving there, 
With head in the water, and heels in the air. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 





Barometer | Extreme ‘Thermo- Extreme State of Remarks 
at luring | meter8 Heat du- Wind at 
Noon. Night. | Morning. ring Day. at Noon, Noon. 





Mreh 
9 |29 46) 40 0} 42 O| 48 0 
10 |29 70} 36 O} 38 O} 49 O 
11/29 40] 45 0| 45 0} 47 O 
12 (28 95; 40 O} 42 O} 48 O 
13 |29 25| 40 O| 44 O}] 49 O 
1 0 
1 0 


variable Fair. 
S.S.E. |Fair, 
W.N.W.'Rain. 

S. (|Cloudy. 
| S.W. |Stormy. 
4 (29 40) 38 0} 40 O|} 47 WwW 
5 29 34/40 O}| 42 O| 48 


9th, One, p.m. hail-storm. 

llth, Heavy rain during night. 

12th, Four, p,m. rain; seven, p.m. very stormy. 
13th, Severe gale during night. 

14th, Five, p.m. stormy. 15th Rain during night. 











S.W. |Stormy. 
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THE BOUQUET. 


«J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








ELYMAS THE SORCERER. 

———— 

“ Vice is a monster of such hateful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seen too oft, familiar with the face, 

We first admire, then pity, then embrace.” 
—>— 

(From the Columbian Star.) 

In the village of Dissipation there lives a strange and 
mysterious person, whom I shall introduce to the acquaint. 
ance of my young readers by the name of Elymas the Sor- 
cerer. He is a person of considerable note, so much so, 
that [ deem it not amiss to give soine account of his life 
and character. I do not expect, however, to benefit any 
body by enumerating the victories of Elymas, for, alas! he 
has none which are worth a place in history. If any good 
is to result from my undertaking, it must proceed from a 
faithful exposure of his many detestable vices. 

Ely mas (or, as he is sometimes called, Alcohol) was born, 
as tradition cert fies, in the eighth century, though he has 
never made much of a figure in the world till these modern 
days. Who his father was I am not now prepared to state, 
though some affirm that he was an Arabian chemist. How. 
ever, from his malicious, deceitful, fiery disposition, and 
his everlasting propensity to do mischiet, one would rather 
suppose that he was very near akin to Beelzebub. Certain it 
is, he is not that Elymas whom Paul is said to have rebuked 
so sharply, for there is no account of his ever having risen 
from the dead, to practise again his sorceries on the earth ; 
but the same rebuke would very properly apply to the sub- 
ject of this narrative. He is, indeed, full of all subtilty 
and mischief, the child of the devil, an enemy to all righ- 
teousness, and never ceases to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord. There can be no doubt of his being areal sorcerer, 
and that he is one of Satan’s prime ministers in the awful 
business of destroying men’s bodies and souls. He is ex- 
tremely old, and yet wholly exempt from infirmities of 
years. In fact, for these thirty years past he has been 
more violent, crafty, and industrious than ever. He has a 
most wonderful art of winding himself into the esteem of 
mankind, even those who at first are most suspicious of his 
character, and most afraid of his company. He assumes 
almost an infinite number of dresses, shapes, complexions, 
and humours, that he may accommodate himself the more 
successfully to persons of every taste, disposition, and cir- 
cumstance. Amongst the more wealthy and fashionable 
he frequently makes his appearance in the red costume, 
and is known by the name of Mr. Brandy. To others he 

resents himself in a more vulgar style, and then he is called 

r. Whiskey. Sometimes he introduces himself as the 
famous Mr. Gin, from Holland; or, Mr. Rum, from St. 
Croix or Jamaica; and incredible to think, be at other times 
works himself into a most mild, sweet, and insinuating 
gentleman, and then, who is he but the elegant, the gen- 
teel Mr. Tim Toddy? The sweet ladies, folks of weak 
stomachs, and delicate nerves, and most persons on their 
first acquaintance with Mr. Elymas, seem generally to pre- 
fer him in this character. And yet, in whatever form he 
disguises himself, he is old Elymas, the sorcerer, still. Sel- 
dom does he assail a person very rudely at first. He makes 
great use of the most deceitful, crafty, and serpent-like 
cunning, by which he is enabled to creep into a man’s 
good graces by small imperceptible degrees. Before one 
is conscious of it, he becomes fond of his society, drinks 
deep into his spirit and feelings, converses frequently and 
unceasingly, pays great deference to his suggestions, and 
finally, conceives such a strong attachment for the monster 
that he is never at ease when he is deprived of his com- 
pany. When matters have come to this, the sorcerer can 
manage his victims as he pleases. They are now within 
the sphere of his fatal magic, and he soon becomes very 
bold and impudent in his schemes of villany. He makes 
them feel the power of his strong enchantments, drives 
them into strange fits of frenzy, turns their wits upside 
down, makes them brutish in their habits and dispositions, 
urges them into every species of meanness, vice, and out- 
rage, until, at length, he works out their utter ruin. All 
this, and more, if possible, has the sorcerer effected in the 
Village of Dissipation. 

Unhappy village! How changed from thy former state 
of comfort and prosperity! I well remember the time 
when this place was as industrious, happy, and flourishing 
alittle village as the sun ever shone upon: then it might 
have been called, with the greatest propriety, the village 





of Temperance, There was never to be observed in the! 


place any contusion, brawling, fighting, or carousals ; 
every thing was orderly and quiet. The houses were all 
kept in good repair, the streets were clean, the gardens anid 
adjoining fields were so neatly fenced and cultivated, that 
every passing traveller was charmed with their delightful 
appearance. Every workshop resounded, from morning 
to night, with a busy industrious noise; the cellars and 
storehouses of the inhabitants were replenished at all times 
with the substantials of good living. So much order, 
neatness, industry, and good fare, made the villagers (as 
might be well supposed) remarkably healthy and robust, 
and filled their dweilings with a large share of solid peace 
and comfort. But, alas! the wicked sorcerer came. 

At first, however, his visits to the place were not fre- 
quent. ‘The good sense and industrious habits of the 
people were not to be vanquished ina moment. They had 
heard of the wicked devices of the sorcerer in other places, 
and they were fully resolved to brace themselves against 
his stratagems, and oppose every ruinous measure which 
he might recommend to their notice: but he plied his arts 
with so much success, that he prevailed on them at length 
to receive his occasional visits. They seemed to forget that 
by giving him occasional entertainment they were, to all 
intents and purposes, answering his wishes, and making 
his way sure to final success. By little and little he gains 
upon their esteem; by his fair pretences, and lively ex- 
hilarating conversation, he convinces them that he is 
not that mischief-making rozue which they imagine him 
to be. Even some of the pious villagers (for there were 
formerly a tew persons of this description in this place) 
would speak of him in terms of considerable respect, and 
at times go so far as to invite him to their houses, and en- 
tertain him with great kindness and familiarity. ‘The par- 
son himself was nota little pleased with Elymas. These 
things yave the sorcerer great encouragement; for having, 
in a measure, secured the respect of the more serious, he 
found it no difficult matter to bring the more carnal and 
worldly. minded ones tv his measures. If the preacher and 
his good brethren would caress him, why should other 
people treat him with rudeness ? 

Things now waxed worse and worse. The sorcerer’s 
influence was daily increasing among the people. They 
at last began to think that they were not fit for the duties 
and labours of the day, without the advice and assistance 
of this grand deceiver. In a little while, some poor wretch 
(Mr. Retailer I think was his name) took it into his head 
to erect a house for the sorcerer, and invited him to come 
and make the village the place of his permanent abode. 
He came, took possession of his new abode, appointed his 
triend steward, and promised to reward him liberally. 
Now Elymas was well pleased; indeed this was the very 
thing he had long been aiming at. From this moment 
every thing in the village took a fresh start in the downhill 
road toruin. Elymas soon becomes the presiding deity 
of the place. Numbers flock to his dwelling every day to 
enjoy his company, imbibe his poisonous sentiments, and 
submit to his bewitching spells. They even compel him 
to visit their own houses, introduce him to their children, 
servants, friends, and visiters, listen implicitly to his ad- 
vice, and make themselves his willing and obsequious 
slaves. 

What now is the appearance of this once lovely village ? 
I blush, [ weep, as I record its melancholy fate! By tol- 
lowing the directions of Elymas, the people have become 
indolent, poor, noisy, and quarrelsome. The streets, 
houses, and fields have assumed a neglected and filthy 
appearance. Fighting, gambling, cursing, and almost 
every abomination, have become the common practice of 
the place. Diseases and deaths are greatly multuplied. 
Many that were once blooming and robust, have been 
converted by the sorcerer’s spells into bloated, palsied, 
puking carcases. Every where misery stares you in the 
face. The meeting-house is tumbling down, the school is 
neglected, business is abandoned, the children are in rags, 
wives and mothers in despair, the whole village in ruin! 
Oh, thou wicked sorcerer, what hast thou done! And 
yet, strange as it may seem, the people still continue to 
follow after him, thinking him to be some great one; and 
the more they caress him the more he abuses them, and 
the more he abuses them the more they caress him. 

On some particular occasions he is more bold, busy, and 
successful than at other times, and seems, indeed, to put 
forth all his strength. . During the Christmas holydays he 
is remarkably industrious; and, in short, at all public 
gatherings in or near the village, he moves about furiously 
through the crowd, practising all manner of mischief. He 
makes them heady, simple, and talkative: compels them 
to sing foolish songs, make foolish bargains, bet, curse, 
gamble ; and, finally, to wind up the scene, he gets them 
together by the ears, and urges them on to cut one another’s 
throats, break one another’s skulls; and to all such works 
of darkness and confusion, 


| fiercely upon the visage of his conductor. 


I ought to have stated before that Elymas is a notorious 
thief. He is constantly running away with the people's 
money. He will scon snatch away the few pence which 
are necessary to keepa family from distress and starvation. 
And what is almost incredible, this robbery is carried on 
with the knowledge and consent of the people. They take 
no measures to stop hisdepredations ; he has so completely 
turned their heads that they even cast their substance in 
his way to purchase the wretched privilege of being be- 
witched and ruined. One would suppose that nothing more 
were necessary to be said to arouse the indignation of all 
reflecting persons against this arch demon, and to excite 
our astonishment at the folly of those who, in spite of all 
the motives of honour, interest, respectability, and use- 
fulness,—in spite of all the warnings and threatenings ot 
God's holy word, suffer themselves to be disgraced and 
destroyed by his devices. 





A YEAR IN SPAIN.—BY A YOUNG AMERICAN. 
We have been much amused by detached portions of 
the work noticed in the subsequent paragraph, that we 


the author, together with a brief prefatory notice by one 
of our contemporaries. 

** The inducements to spend a year in Spain are so few, 
that we are obliged to import Spanish tourists. The ad- 
vantage of reading Don Quixote in the original tongue, 
like the son of the old gentleman whom the Prime Minis- 
ter once advised to learn Spanish, is about all the advan- 
tage or pleasure to be derived. Spain is the land of rob- 
bery and starvation: every body is robbed—no body gets 
a full meal. It is a more dangerous service to travel in a 
diligence from Madrid to Seville, than to perform the 
voyage of Columbus: if you are not robbed, you are 
starved, probably—and worried by vermin into the bar- 
gain. This comes of priesthood and despotism! Spain, 
under a good Government, might at this moment supply 
all Europe with corn, and, in return for it, be supplied by 
every luxury under heaven at their own doors; instead of 
which the corn rots on the ground for want of a market; 
and the misgoverned people are too glad to get a dinner 
of peas rubbed with onions, washed down by the best 
white wine vinegar. The young American (a naval officer, 
of the name of Slidell,) is an amusing companion; and, 
as he made the best of his bad fare and poor company in 
Spain, so he turns both to good account in his book; and 
besides much entertainment, there is a good deal of in- 
struction. The United States and Spain are the antipodes 
in every quality of a nation: and the fruit shows the 
nature of the tree; if the value of free institutions were 
dubious, the difference in the condition of North America 
and the Peninsula would settle the question. The young 
American is a tolerably good sketcher; his pictures are 
not highly-finished, but they are vivid: itis lithograph, 
not line. The following is the pith of a robber-scene in 
Valencia :— 

“ By the light of a lamp that blazed from the top of 
the diligence, I could discover that this part of the wood 
was skirted by olive trees; and that the mules, having 
come in contact with some obstacle to their progress, had 
been thrown into contusion, and stood huddled together 
as if afraid to move, gazing upon each other with pricked 
ears and frightened aspect. A single glance to the right 
hand gave aclue tothe mystery. Just beside the fore- 
weel of the diligence. stood a man dressed in that wild 
garb of Velencia, which I had seen, for the first time, in 
Amposta. His red cap, which flaunted far down his back, 
was in front drawn closely over his forehead; and hg 
striped mantu, instead of being rolled round him, hung 
unembarassed from one shoulder; whilst his left leg was 
thrown forward in preparation, a musket was levelled in 
his hands, along the barrel of which his eye glanced 
On the other 
side the scene was somewhat different. Pepe, being awake 
when the interruption took place, was at once sensible of 
its nature. He had abandoned the reins.and jumped from 
his seat to the road side, intending to escape among the 
trees. Unhappy youth, that he should oot have accom. 
plished his purpose! He was met by the muzzle of a 
musket when he had scarce touched the ground; and a 





third ruffian appearing at the ‘same nfoment trom the 
treacherous concealment of the very trees towards which 


shall hear give our readers a specimen of the manner of 
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he was flying, he was effectually taken, and brouvht round 
into the road, when he was made to stretch himself upon his 


face, asalready had been done with the conductor. I could | 


now distinctly hear one of these robbers—for such they were 
—inquire, in Spanish, of the mavoral as to the number of 
passengers; if any men ; whether there was any money 
in the diligence ? and then, as a conclusion to the inter- 
rogatory, demanding /e bolsa, in a more angry tone. The 
poor fellow meekly obeyed : he raised himselt high enough 
to draw a large leathern purse from an inner pocket, and, 
stretching his hand upward, to deliver it, said, * Toma 
usted caballero, pero no me quita usted Ia vita !"—Take it, 
cavalier: but do not take away my life —The robber, 
however, was pitiless: bringing a stone fromm a large heap 
collected for the repair of the road, he ‘ell to beating the 
mayoral upon the head with it. The unhappy man sent 
forth the most piteous cries for misericordia and picdad. 
He might as well have asked pity of the stone that smote 
him, as of the wretch who wielded it. In his agony he 
invoked Jesu Christo, Santivgo apostol y Martir, La 
Virgin del Pilur, and all those sacred names held in awful 
reverence by the people, and most likely to arrest the rage 
of his oppressor—all in vain: the murderer redoubled 
his blows ; until, growing furious in the task, he laid his 
musket beside him, and worked with both hands upon his 
victim. The cries for pity, which blows had first created, 
blows at length quelled: they had gradually increased, 
with the suffering, to the most terrible shrieks——then de- 
clined into low and inarticulate moans, until a deep-drawn 
and agonized gasp for breath, and an occasional convul- 
sion, alone remained, to show that the vital principle had 
not yet departed !""—vol. i., p. 92. 

‘« Another robber stabbed the young driver, by repeated 
blows, in every part of his body as he lay in the dust. In 
this diligence were six stout students going to Valencia, 
the American naval officer, and a fine-military-Jooking 
shopkeeper, and other individuals, who sat quietly in the 
vehicle, or laid upon their faces in the dust, while the 
driver and conductor were deliberately murdered by three 
robbers! Well may the American naval officer say it was 
the unhuppiest moment of his life. He was again robbed 
jn the south, but it was by a gentleman,—one Caruco—a 


Rind of Tarpin—who did it politely.” 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BASE IMI- 
TATIONS of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 


A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 
Sole Proprictors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
takeany without being iInclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

“A,ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned “ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 7s., 
10s. Gd., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This O1) is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; ._produces lusting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affeet; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest lmportance; produces WHISKERS, 
KYEBROWS, &e. 


The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 


and Dump Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 


By its soothing and ameliorating properties it immediately 


allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assunges Inflammation; heals 
harshand rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 


produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 


to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 


pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus tothe 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 


of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prompt resource, 


and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 


valuable acquisition. 
Sold in Haif-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 


CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissionersof Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bredford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 
Nams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 
elue Venders throughout Europe. 





conductors. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 








EXPLANATION OF THE PHENOMENA OF THUNDER 
AND LIGHTNING. 
(Dr. Thomson on Heat and Electricity.) 
—<—— 

Air, and all gases, are non-conductors; but vapour 
and clouds, which are composed of it, are conductors. 
Clouds consist of small hollow bladders of vapour, charged 
each with the same kind of electricity. It is this electric 
charge which prevents the vesicles from uniting together, 
and falling down in the form of rain. Even the vesicular 
form which the vapour assumes is probably owing to the 
particles being charged with electricity. The mutual 
repulsion of the electric particles may be considered as 
sufficient (since they are prevented from leaving the vesicle 
by the action of the surrounding air and of the surround. 
ing vesicles) to give the vapour the vesicular form. In 
what way these clouds come to be charged with electricity, 
it is not easy to say. But, as electricity is evolved during 
the act of evaporation, the probability is, that clouds are 
always charged with electricity, and that they owe their 
existence, or at least their form, to that fluid. It is very 
probable, that, when two currents of dry air are moving 
different ways, the friction of the two surfaces may evolve 
electricity. Should these: currents be of different tempe- 
ratures, a portion of vapour, which they always contain, 
will be deposited ; the eiectricity evolved will be taken up 
by that vapour, and wiil cause it to assume the vesicular 
state constituting a cloud. Thus we can see in general 
how clouds come to be formed, and how they contain 
electricity. © This electricity may be either vitreous or 
resinous, according to circumstances. And it is conceiv- 
able, that, by long-continued opposite currents of air, the 
charge accumulated in a cloud may be considerable. 
Now, when two clouds charged, the one with positive and 
the other with negative electricity, happen to approach 
within a certain distance, the thickness of the coating of 
electricity increases on the two sides of the clouds which 
are nearest each other. The accumulation of thickness 
soon becomes so great as to overcome the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and a discharge takes place, which occasions 
the flash of lightning. The noise accompanying the dis- 
charge constitutes the thunder-clap, the long continuance 
of which partly depends upon the reverberations from 
neighbouring objects. It is therefore longest and loudest, 
and most tremendous, in hilly countries. A thunder-storm 
in this country commonly commences in the following 
manner:—A low dense cloud begins to form in a part of 
the atmosphere that was previously clear. This cloud in- 
creases fast, but only from its upper part, and spreads 
into an arched form, appearing like a large heap of cotton 
wool. Its undersurface is level, as if it rested on a smooth 
plane. The wind is husked, and every thing appears 
preternaturally calm and still. Nevertheless, small ragged 
clouds, like teazled flakes of cotton, soon begin to make 
their appearance, moving about in various directions, and 
perpetually changing their irregular surface, appearing to 
increase by gradual accumulation. As they move about 
they approach each other, and appear to stretch out their 
ragged arms towards each other, before they coalesce with 
the upper cloud. But as frequently the upper cloud 
coalesces without them. Its lower surface, from being 
level and smooth, now becomes ragged, and its tatters 
stretch down towards the others, and long arms are ex- 
tended towards the ground. The heavens now darken 
apace; the whole mass sinks down; wind rises and sud- 
denly shiftsin squalls; small clouds move swiftly in various 
directions ; lightning darts from cloud to cloud. A spark 
is sometimes seen coexistent through a vast horizontal 
extent, of a zigzag shape, and of different brilliancy in 
different parts. Lightning strikes between the clouds and 
the earth—frequently in two places at once. A very heavy 
rain falls—the cloud is dissipated, or it rises high and be- 
comes light and thin. These electrical discharges obvi- 
ously dissipate the electricity: the cloud ccndenses into 
water, and occasions the sudden and heavy rain which 
always terminates a thunder-storm. The previous motion 
of the clouds, which act like clectrometers, indicate the 
electrical state of different parts of the atmosphere.— 
Thunder then only takes place when the different strata 
of air are in different electrical states. The clouds inter. 
posed between these strata are also electrical, and owe 
their vesicular nature to that electricity. They are also 
Hence they interpose themselves between 
strata in different states, and arrange themselves in such a 
manner as to occasion the mutuul discharge of the strata in 
Opposite states. The equilibrium is restored ; the clouds, 
deprived of their electricity, collapse into rain; and the 


— 


| thunder terminates. * * * * These electrical discharges 
| sometimes take place without noise. In that case the 
flashes are very bright; but they are single flashes passin 
visibly fram one cloud to another, and confined usually “4 
a single quarter of the heavens. When they are accom. 
panied with the noise which we call thunder, a Dumber of 
simultaneous flashes, of different colours, and constitutip 
an uninterrupted zigzag line, may generally be observed 
stretching to an extent of several miles. These seem to 
| be occasioned by a number of successive or almost simul. 
| taneous discharges from one «loud to another ; these inter. 
mediate clouds serving as intermediate conductors, op 
| stepping stones, for the elcctrical fluid. It is these simul. 
taneous discharges which occasion the rattling noise which 
we call thunder. Though they are all made at the same 
time, yet, as their distances are different, they only reach 
our ear in succession, and thus occasion the lengthened 
rumbling noise, so different from the snap which accom. 
panies the discharge of a Leyden jar. If the electricity 
were confined to the clouds, a single discharge (or a single 
flash of lightning) would restore the equilibrium. The 
cloud would collapse and discharge itself into rain, and 
the serenity of the heavens would be restored. But thig 
is seldom the case. I have witnessed the most vivid dis. 
charges of lightning. from one cloud to another, which 
enlightened the whole horizon, continue for several hours, 
and amounting to a very considerable number, not tewer 
certainly than fifty. and terminating at last in a violent 
thunder-storm. We see that these discharges, though the 
quantity of electricity must have been immense, did not 
restore the equilibrium. It is obvious from this, that, 
not only the clouds, but the strata of air themselves, must 
have been strongly charged with electricity. The clouds, 
being conductors, served the purpose of discharging the 
electricity with which they were loaded, when they came 
within the striking distance. But the electric stratum of 
air with which the cloud was in contact, being a non. 
conductor, would uot lose its electricity by the discharge 
of the cloud. It would immediately supply the cloud 
with which it was in contact with a new charge. And this 
repeated charging and discharging process would continue 
to go on till the different strata of excited air were brought 
to their natural state. 


MISCELLANIES. 
MELANCHOLY ADVENTURE. 








—<—— 

The Journal du Havre contains the following melan. 
choly but interesting account of the return of five persons 
who had gone out to settle at the Guazacoalco:— 

**The Heureuse Union, just returned to Havre from 
St. Domingo, has brought back five unfortunate colo. 
nists, who were induced to go out to the Guazacoalco, 
and who, as a warning to their fellow-countrymen not to 
be tempted to imitate their example, have furnished us 
with the following details of the miseries they endured 
after they quitted their native land. Two of the persons 
now returned, left Havre with four of their. friends, after 
having expended a sum of 80,000 francs in the purchase 
of land of M. Laisne de Villevesque, and the various 
articles necessary for realizing the plans that had been 
laid down for them by that gentleman. The ship l’Ame- 
tique, in which they went out, was wrecked on the bank 
at the mouth of the river, over which, at the highest flood 
tides, there is never more than from nine to ten fect of 
water. Out of nine vessels, which in the course of cight 
years had attempted to make the shore, the Amerique 
was the sixth that had been lost. The crews, after sceing 
all their provisions and cargoes swallowed up by the sea, 
found upon the land no shelter but a miserable fort 
guarded by a few Mexican soldiers, whom the Govern: 
ment had stationed there, as in France we send the refuse 
of our army to places where there are condemned com- 
panies. The emigrants, undismayed by the savage 8 
pearance of the country, ascended along the banks of the 
river, for about ten leagues from its mouth, where they 
reached Minotitlan, which, in the prospectus, was repte- 
sented as a dclightful village, full of every species o! 
enjoyment, but which they found to be nothing more 
a collection of miserable huts, thatched with the leaves 0 
the palm-tree, and which the negroes of the Antille 
would have refused to inhabit. Still led on by hope, the 
wanderers ventured farther, ascending the river in 3 
canoe, and their toilsome voyage only terminated in | 
perfect conviction of the vanity of all their illusions. 
Guazacoalco, in that part which they thus navigated, 
was not more than between four and five inches deep 
and as their canoe drew six inches of water, they wet 
constantly obliged to lift it over the shallows, and whes, 
overcome by fatigue, they threw themselves for repose@ 
the shore, the caimiaas, a species of- crocodile, 
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to devour them, or serpents glided about them, bringing | the heat of the climate, occasions intermittent fevers of 
asage of that death their severe sufferings had taught | the most dangerous character, and of a vivlence incurable 
Numerous large monkeys, which they i 

were obl ved to kill, in order to rid themselves of their 


a pr bh 
them to despise. 


annoyance, served them for food, and they had only the 
brackish water of the river to quench the thirst excited by 
the heat of 36 degrees of Reaumur. At last, after several 
days of unp sralleled dangers and privations, they arrived 
at Sarabia, twenty leagues from Minotitlan, and found 
themselves upon the conceded territory. “ Some presents 
made to the savages reconciled them to an intrusion which 
at first they were not disposed to submit to. The settlers 
began their labours; but instead of the mahogany and 
ebony tree, they found nothing but the impenetrable iron- 
wood, or the useless courbari. ‘They were devoured by 
the masquitocs; and it was only by suspending their 
hammocks between the trees that they could obtain any 
sleep, which, however, was still broken by the gnats, 
which actually darkened the air. A species of scarabeus 
was still more terrible, penetrating their flesh, and depo- 
siting a small worm, which the Indians only have the art 
of extractmg, and which, if suffered to remain, frequently 
produces mortification. In the nicht, parties of enormous 
apes besieged the little colony, and getting possession of 
their tools and implements, threw them upon their beds, 
thus breaking the little sleep allowed them. They were 
at length obliged to keep a constant watch against these 
new enemies. Notwithstanding all these impediments, 
the adventurers, after four months’ hard labour, succeeded 
in clearing fifteen acres of ground; and some Kuropean 
vegetables they had sown began to thrive, and they at last 
entertained hopes of reaping some slight produce from 
ticir labours, but they were again disappointed. Till the 
month of August the weather continued fine; but as the 
reason advanced, the natives gave them to understand 
that they would shortly be driven from their asylum by 
tremendous rains, and those fevers and other diseases that 
always attend a tropical winter. The inundation came 
and covered the earth, and swept away their cabins and 
all the products of their labour; they were driven away 
with the wandering tribes to seek shelter in a more habit- 
able region. The clouds, attracted by the Peak of St. 
Martin, sent forth constant storms of thunder and light- 
fing over the country, now become ene continued sheet 
of water, adding to the horrors of the seene, already suffi- 
ciently frightful. ‘Fhe colonists, overwhelmed at last with 
despair, fled to the neighbouring countries, begging for 
sustenance, and were every where received by the Mexican 
authorities -with mistrust. At last they were driven to 
make their way, even though forced to traverse the forests, 
towards Vera Cruz, and thence’ find a passage, if possible, 
back to Europe. ‘Their unfortunate companions, whom 
they again joined, had been equal sufferers with them. 
selves. The black vomit, which, singular to relate, did 
rot even spare the natives, had attacked them, and: many 
had sunk under this cruel disease. Others destroyed them- 
selves, and the remainder had given themselves up to de- 
spair. M. Giorcan, the accomplice inthis human saeri- 
fice, had fled, in order to escape being massacred: by those 
too credulous beings whom he had contributed to deceive. 
The Government of Mexico had made kuown to the colo- 
nists that it had not intended to give to M. L. de Ville- 
vesque land that he could sell, but a tract of country that 
free men were to come to clear and dratn, and that if in 
six months the deeds of sule were not annulled, he would 
be dispossessed of the land granted tohim. Every thing 
ftom henceforth was lost to those unfortunate emi- 
gtants. It was in this cruel situation that Captain Mau- 
gendre, who took out the third expedition, found the 
remnant of the little colony. Those whom the state of 
their health, and the pecuniary resources they had in 
France, enabled to avail themselves of the departure of 
the Diane, sailed with Captain Maugendre for Porteau- 
Prince. The others, dying and in despair, upon secing 
their comrades leave them, uttered imprecations against 
the men to whom they owed the misfortune of being 
doomed to drag out a wretched existence in a country 
Which they held in horror. Of four hundred colonists 
who had disembarked at the Guazacoalco, nearly one 
hundred had perished by sickness, at the departure of the 
Diane, twenty had committed suicide, and fifty or sixty 
had succeeded in regaining Vera Cruz. The others.re- 
mained in extreme misery, dispersed in the country, trom 
whence they had found no means of escape. It is thus 
that the hopes: with which so many emigrants were filled, 
at their departure from Havre, have vanished! The 
Batives of the country of the: Guazacoalco are scarcely 
clothed ; they always carry a sabre and a musket, which 
they use with much dexterity. ‘The heat varies in twenty- 
four hours from 14 degrees to 36 degrees Reaumur, dur- 


| during the five or six winter months. The black vomit 


attacks even the Indians. The inundations commence in 
August, and cover the ground for four months. The 
water sometimes rises twenty-five feet above the ground. 
At Nimerva, the best place of the territory, several Savoy 
farmers, whom M. Giordan had brought from Vera Cruz, 

were forced to abandon the huts which they had built, the 
| toundations destroying every thing in a few days. Several 
Europeans who were set to guard the small camps that 
the colonists had formed, state, that during the night they 
saw apes as big as large children, which united in bands 
to attack the emigrants. This spectacle, in the dead of 
the night, amidst the flashing of lightning and roaring of 
t under, so greatly alarmed some of the colonists, that 
they became incurable lunatics.” 





INCREDIBLE FORCE OF GUNPOWDER. 

The removal of the ruins of St. Paul's forms an in- 
structive chapter in architecture. The walls, eighty feet 
perpendicular. and five feet thick, and the tower, at least 
two hundred feet high, though cracked, and swayed, and 
tottering, stuck obstinately together, and their removal, 
stone by stone, was found tedious and dangerous. At 
first, men with picks and levers loosened the stones above, 
then canted them over, and labourers moved them away 
below, and piled them into heaps. The want of room (tor 
between the walls of the church and those of the houses 
there lay a street only some thirty yards wide) made this 
way slow and unsate ; several men lost their lives, and the 
piles of stones grew steep and large. ‘** Thus, however, 
Wren proceeded,” says his son, ** gaining more room, till 
he came to the middle tower that bore the steeple ; the re- 
mains of the tower being near two hundred feet high, the 
labourers were afraid to work above, thereupon he con- 
cluded to facilitate this work by the use of gunpowder. 
He dug a hole down by the north-west pillar of the tower, 
the four pillars of which were each about fourteen feet di- 
ameter; when he had dug to the foundation, he then, 
with crows and tools made on purpose, wrought a hole two 
feet square hard into the centre of the pillar; there he 
placed a little tin box, containing eighteen pounds of pow- 
der, and no more; a cane was fixed to the box with a 
quiek match, as, gunners call it, within the case, which 
reached from the box to the ground above, and along the 
ground was laid the train of powder with amatch. After 
the mine was carefully closed up again with stone and 
mortar to the top of the ground, he then observed the 
effect of the blow. This little quantity of powder not only 
lifted up the whole angle of the tower, with two great 
arches. which rested upon it, but also two adjoining arches 
of the aisles and all above them ; and this it seemed to do 
somewhat leisurely, cracking the walls to the top, lifting 
visibly the whole weight above nine inches, which sud- 
dealy jumping down made a great heap of ruins in the 
place without scattering ;.it was half a minute before the 
heap opened in two or three places and emitted some 
smoke. By this description may be observed the inere- 
dible force of powder, eighteen pounds of which lifted up 
three thousand tons, and saved the work of a thousand la- 
bourers. ‘The fall of so great.a weight from a height of 
two hundred feet gave a concussion to the ground that the 
inhabitants around took for an earthquake. During 
Wren’s absence, his superintendent made a larger hole, 
put in a greater charge of powder, and, neglecting to tor- 
tify the mouth of the mine, applied the match, The ex- 
plosion accomplished the object ; but one stone was dis- 
placed with such violence that it flew to. the opposite side 
of the churchyard, smashed in a window where some 
women were sitting, and alarmed the neighbourhood so 
much that they united in petitioning that no more powder 
should be used.”—J'amily Library. 





THE CHOLERA MORBUS. 
Ata late sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, M. Arago communicated some passages trom a 
letter of M. de Humboldt, relative to the progress of the 
cholera morbus in Russia, which, it states, had not been 
diminished by the cold of the winter. M.de Humboldt 
mentions in this letter, that the French, physicians fear 
that it willsoon extend to Prussia. ‘*It is stated by: many, 
persons,” adds M.de Humboldt, ‘that the mode of treat- 
ment hitherto adopted, has not had the least effect in stop- 
ping the progress of the disorder, but this is entirely false, 
as the most established system adopted produces effects of 
a very decided character, for at the commencement of the 
disorder, bleeding and calomel cause loss of strength, and 
give a cadaverous aspect opium and Sydenham’s liquid 
laudanum follow, and then the patient dies!” M. Moreau 


Ject, and said, that a letter which had been read at the 
previous sitting, dated trom Moscow, and stated to be his 
own production, was not, in fact, an original one, but the 
Statements it contained bad been derived by him from 
various documents. M Moreau de Jonnés remarked that 
he had, however, in 1824 made a report to the Council of 
Health at Paris, relative to the cholera morbus, whieh, 
perhaps, had given rise to the mistake. The new facts 
which had come to bis knowledge since that report, had 
not induced him to change any of the opinions contained 
in it; but since that period a new phenomenon had been 
remarked relative to the disorder, which he thought worth 
notice. It had been constantly observed in India that the 
cold of winter arrested, or, at least, suspended, the pro- 
xress of the disorder, and a diminution of temperature of 
from ten to twelve degrees sufficed to produce that effect. 
**In Russia,” continued M. Moreau de Jonneés, ** this 
beneficent effect of winter is not felt, from which it would 
appear that the difference arises from local circumstances. 
In India, where the houses are badly closed, the atmos- 
pheric temperature and that of the interior of the houses 
is nearly the same. The inhabitant ciothes himself with 
light stuff, and his clothing undergoes no alteration in 
consequence of the change of season. In Russia it is 
quite different. The quantity of fur upon the clothes is 
Increased in proportion to the fall of the thermometer, the 
well-closed apartments are heated by large stoves, and 
thus the Russian lives in an artificial temperature. ‘This 
explains why when out of doors the thermometer is at 
sixteen degrees below freezing point, in the interior of the 
houses a malady 1s engendered, which in the natural 
order of things is only produced during the hot season.”’ 
M. de Jonnés, in conclusiun, stated, that the precau- 

tionary measures taken by the authorities in 1823, when 

the malady ravaged Astrakan, were also adopted in 1829 

and 1830, so that they could not have been suggested by 

po gg made by him to the Council of Health at Pans 

In 1824, 
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TOBACCO. 

So fashionable is the use of tobacco, and so generally em- 
ployed is it at the present day, that it may not be unamusing 
to our readers to be informed with what opposition its use 
was met on its first introduction to this and other countries. 
We copy from the ** Botanic Garden,’’ by B. Maund, 
F.L.S., in the 40th number of which is given a coloured 
figure of the Virginia tobacco, the plant principally used 
by the manufacturers :— 

** To give but a faint outline of all that has been said 
and done respecting tobacco, would require many volumes. 
The introduction of the practice of smoking has been 
commonly aseribed to Sir Walter Raleigh, about the year 
1584; and the excess to which its use, or rather abuse, 
was soon afterwards carried, must have been great to have 
called forth the numerous invectives, and even Jaws, 
against it. King James I added his name to the list of 
its opponents, and wrote a philippic, entitled, a * Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco,’ in which he warns his subjects, in an 
earnest manner, not to sin against God, and harm their 
own persons and good, and render themselves scorned and 
contemned by strangers who should come among them, 
by persevering in ‘a custome loathsome to the eye, hate- 
full to the nose, and barmnfull to the braine.’” 

**In Russia, also, smoking was forbidden under the 
pain of having the nose cut off; and so late as 1690, the 
Romans were excommunicated if detected in using snuff 
or tobacco in the church of St. Peter. In various other 
countries, also, the public authorities have been at one 
time or other equally strenuous in their endeavours to sup- 
press the use of what one man calls a pernicious weed, 
whilst another designates it the * plant divine.’ Men, 
like certain animals of inferior order, are but imitators of 
others’ actions, or smoking and snufling would be far less 
prevalent in the present day. Its virtues, as it is usually 

employed, are very doubtful ; its gratifications artificial.” 

** Though it may be cultivated in England with con. 
siderable success, its qualities are likely to be acrimonious ; 

being found mild in flavour in proportion to the heat of 
the climate in which it has grown. — Lts cultivation here is, 

however, prohibiced by an act of Charles II, otherwise 

than to the extent of half a pole in a physic garden,” 





A BATTLE OF ANTS. 
' A correspondent of the Magazine of Natural History 
writes the following communication :—** [ was walking in 
the garden before breakfast, when my attention was at- 
tracted by an unusual assemblage of ants in the gravel. 
walk ; the species, [ believe, was that of which Huber, in 
his * History of the Ant,’ bas given a representation, and is 
called by him * Formica fésca.’ On a closer examination 
1 found they were fighting; they were collected in groups 











ing-winter. The abundant. rain'that falls at that season 
during half the day, creates. a dampness, which, added. to 


de Jonnés then spoke at. some length upon the same sub- 


of forty or fifty, running rapidly about, and then stopping 
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amd pulling each other with their mandibles. The field 
of battle did not extend over a surface of more than three 
feet square, and there were probably five or s:x groups all | 
eagerly contending with each other. After watching them 
with much attention for about balf an hour, T was called | 
to breakfast ; and on returning, after a lapse of twenty 
minutes, the battle was still raging. How long the con- 
flict lasted I am unable to say; for when I first saw them 
they evidently had been some time engaged in their deadly 
game, and I was compelled to leave them before the battle 
was over. I, however, visited the spot again, about one 
o'clock, and they were busily employed in removing their 
slain comrades. I counted about thirty dead ants on the 
field; more, probably, had fallen, as doubtless many had 
been removed before my return. In one small spot, of no 
more than an inch square, seven dead ants were extended. 
Their courage is very extraordinary; for in several in- 
stances, with such fury and obstinacy had these little 
warriors contended, that two might be perceived locked 
in each other's embraces, having died in this, their last 
mortal struggle.” 
NIGHT SCENE IN THE DESERT. 

A caravan presents in the evening a very active and 
cheerful scene. The camels, which had been turned out 
to graze us soon as they had halted and been unloaded, 
now return in separate groups, each of which, following 
the bell of its leader, proceeds directly to the spot where 
its master’s tents are pitched. When arrived there, the 
docile animals lie down of their own accord in a row, and 
their heads are attached by halters to a rope, which is 
fastened to a range of stakes about four feet high, extend- 
ing along the front of thecamp. They are then fed with 
large balls composed of barley-meal and lentils, mixed up 
with water, which they swallow whole, and ure lett to ru- 
minate till morning. As soon as the night closes in, fires 
begin to blaze in every direction. They are made with 
dry thorns and stunted shrubs, collected round the camp, 
and their flames throw a bright light on the different 

oups of travellers who are seen squatted on.the ground 
in front of their tents, or beside their piles of merchandise, 
some occupied with their pipes and coffee, and others en- 
joying their frugal evening’s meal. In an oriental com. 
pany, of whatever class it is composed, the harsh sounds 
of vulgar merriment are never to be heard; a low hum of 
conversation spreads through the camp, and as the even- 
ing advances, this gradually sinks into a silence, disturbed 
only by the occasional lowing of the camels. All those 
persons who have once tried it, and who understand the 
Eastern languages, speak of a caravan as a very agreeable 
mode of travelling. The wild and solitary scenery 
through which it generally passes, the order and tran- 
quillity with which it is conducted, the facility of convey- 
ing baggage, and the feeling of security which prevails, — 
awply compensate for the slowness of its movements ; and 
among hundreds of persons collected from the most dis- 
tant parts of the Turkish empire and the neighbouring 
states, many of whom have spent their lives in travelling, 
there is to be found a never-failing variety of associates 
and of anecdotes. —Fuller’s Tour in the Turkish Empire. 





VISCOUNT ALTHORP. 

The Noble Lord who now fills the important office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is in the 49th year of his 
age, and first accepted office in 1806, during the Fox and 
Grenville administration, when his Noble father (Earl 
Spencer) was appointed Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. His Lordship, however, only performed 
the duties of a Lord of the Treasury thirteen months, and 
from that period until the formation of the present mi- 
nistry, an interval of twenty four years, his Lordship 
never held any official employment) The Noble Vis- 
count sustained a severe domestic calamity in 1818, by the 
untimely dissolution of Lady Althorp, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Acklom, Esq., and niece of the late 
Karl of Bandon. At the period of her Ladyship's de- 
mise she was in the 30th year of her age, and since that 
event the Noble widower has not formed a second matri- 
monial connexion, chiefly residing in the apartments in 
the Albany, and at Earl Spencer’s splendid seat at Al- 
thorp, Northamptonshire, which county his Lordship has 
represented upwards of twenty years. His Lordship has 
two surviving brothers, the Honourable Captain Frederick 
Spencer, R.N., lately married to Miss Poyntz, sister of 
the Marchioness of Exeter; and the Honourable and Rev. 
George Spencer. 
REFRACTORY DOGS. 

Ina owed in Scotland great complaints were made 
the 





the dogs, when it was agrecd that all those who had dogs 


should confine them, and not allow them to come to 
church. This did very well for the first Sunday or s0 ; 


| but the dogs not at all relishing to be locked up on a day 


when they were wont to enjoy themselves, were never to 
be found on a Sunday morning to be tied up; they by 
some instinct which I cannot explain, knew the Sunday as 
well as their masters, and set off before them whtiber ther 
had been in the habit of going on that day. It was now 
evident to the members of the congregation that this plan 
would not do, and another scheme was laid before them ; 
which was, to erect a house close to the church, in which 
they might be confined during divine service. This was 
adopted, and a kennel was accordingly erected in 
which the dogs were imprisoned; but the animals be- 
ing more accustomed to freedum than to confinement, 
took very ill with the restraint put upon their liberty, 
and set up a most dreadful howling, to the great an- 
noyance of the people in the church. They, how- 
ever, persevered in confining them for a considerable 
time, thinking the animals would get accustomed to their 
incarceration; but in this they were mistaken; for, in- 
stead of the howling diminishing, it got worse and worse. 
So it was agreed they should again be set at liberty and 
have freedom of access to the place of public worship ; 
but their manners had been so corrupted that they were 
with difficulty restored even to their former dissigline.<= 
Magazine of Natural History. 





ORIGIN OF ** PAUL PRY.” 

The idea of the character of Paul Pry was suggested 
by the following anecdote, related to me several years 
ago by a beloved friend. An idle old lady, living ina 
narrow street, had passed so much of her time in watching 
the affairs of her neighbours, that she at length acquired 
the power of distinguishing the sound of every knocker 
within hearing. It happened that she fell ill, and was for 
several days confined to bed. Unable to observe, in person, 
what was going on without, she stationed her maid at the 
window, as a substitute for the performance of that duty. 
—But Betty soon grew weury of the occupation. She 
became careless in her reports—impatient and techy when 
reprimanded for her negligence. ‘** Betty, what are you 
thinking about ? don’t you hear a double knock at 
No.9? Whoisit?” ‘The first-floor lodger, Ma’am.”’ 
** Betty !—Betty !—-J declare I must give you warn. 
ing. Why don’t you tell me what that knock is at 
No. 54?” ‘* Why, Lord! Ma’am, it is only the 
baker with pies.” ‘Pies, Betty! what can they want 
with pies at 54? they had pies yesterday!” Of this very 
point I have availed myself. Let me add, that Paul Pry 
was never intended as the repsesentative of any one indi- 
vidual, but a class. Like the melancholy of Jaques, he is 
** compounded of many Simples ;” and I could mention 
five or six who were unconscious contributors to the cha- 
racter. That it should have been so often, though erro- 
neously, supposed to have been drawn after particular 
persons, is, perhaps, complimentary to the general truth 
of the delineation.-Mr. Pooie, in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine for March. 





© God save the King’ in Italy!—On the 26th December 
last the King and Queen of Sardinia went in state to the 
Carlo Felice theatre at Genoa, and presented tothe public, 
says an Italian correspondent, his niece, the betrothed 
bride of the heir-apparent of the house of Austria. At 
seven the Court arrived, the curtain rose, and displayed 
the whole corps dramatique, who sang Dio Salve il Re; 
or an Italian version of the words and music of our * God 
save the King,’ in which Madame Caradori took the prin- 
cipal part. Thus our national anthem is getting natu- 
ralized in Italy, the parent of song, and once the manu- 
facturer of it for all Europe. It is already adopted in 
Russia, I am told, and is well known in France, though 
not likely to supplant the fine national air, * Vive Henri 
Quatre.’—Harmonicon for Feb. 1. 





Anecdote of Kosciusko.—‘*On the invasion of France 
by the allied troops, a party of Cossacks entered a little 
village, called Cugny, near Berville, where they pursued 
their usual course of spoliation and plunder. They reached 
a rural habitation, and having broken down the fence 
which inclosed the grounds, they marched towards the 
house. At the door they were met by an old man, who 
endeavoured to point out to them the injustice and cruelty 
of their unsoldier-like conduct. But the lawless horde, 
brandishing their spears over his head, declared their de- 
termination to pillage the cottage. ‘Soldiers,’ said the 
old man, uncovering his bosom, which was scared by 





against the disturbances occasioned during divine service 
by the quarreling, or otherwise unmannerly conduct, of 


wounds, ‘ you must respect the dwelling of a soldier, or 
dishonour yourselves by a crime,"—* Who are you ?’ said 


— ~ Se ae 
the leader of the Cossacks, * who know our language, and 
dare presume to address us thus ?"—*I am Kosciusko! 

| On hearing that name, which is synonymous with glory 

and virtue, the savage soldiers threw themselves at the 
hero’s feet, and implored his pardon.”—F rom the Journal 


of a Nobleman, just published. 





Retort Courteous.—** Held your tongue for a fool 
was the polite recommendation of an Irish husband. 
** Sure, then, you're going to spake yourself!” was the 
equally polite reply of the wife. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—My absence from Liverpool, since the 22d ult. 
prevented me from sending you the solution of the question 
proposed by me in the Ka/eidoscope of that date. I send 
it now, however; and I believe I shall be able to accom. 
plish it independent of a diagram. I send you also ano. 
ther question for insertion. Yours, &c. 

Toxteth-park, March 14, 1831. JOHN CRUMLY., 

SOLUTION. 

Describe a circle representing the plane of the meridian 
of the place : draw a diameter, H O, representing the 
horizon, H being at the left hand. Let the latitude and 
declination be, in the first instance, both north. Draw NS, 
representing the axis of the sphere, intersecting H O in the 
centre, F. From N towards H lay off, upon the circum. 
ference of the circle, the quadrant N E, and draw EQ 
through the centre F, which will represent the equator. 
In the quadrant E N take the arc E A, equal to the decli- 
nation, and through A draw the line A B parallel to EQ, 
representing the declination ; and intersecting N S and 
OH inCand D respectively. Then, in the triangle CFD, 
right angled at C, the angleC F D = N F O = the eleva. 
tion of the pole = the latitude of the place; and C D F = 
consequently the co-latitude. The angles of this triangle 
are therefore given. Again: if the radius of the sphere 
be supposed = unity, the side C F of this triangle is also 
given, it being evidently = the sine of the declination. 
Hence, theretore, the side C D may be found by plane tri- 
gonometry in terms of theradius. But AB —twice AC 
= twice the cosine of the declination: therefore A D and 
D B may be found. But D B is evicently the versed sine 
of the gemi-nocturnal arc to the radius AB, which arc, 
therefore, after a simple proportion, may be had by in- 
spection of a table of natural sines, and its supplement to 
a seinicircle will evidently be the length of the semi- 
diurnal arc. If the declination be south, the latitude re- 
maining north, the triangle C F D will fall on the other 
side of the line EQ, the equator, and the operation pro- 
ceeds in all respects as before. 

The above is the method pursued in many modern works 
on mathematics, diagrams being seldom made use of. It 
is presumed that, in the present iastance, the reader will 
labour under no difficulty in forming a figure for himself. 
In the Kaleidoscope succeeding that in which this shall 
appear, I intend, should it meet your approbation, to ex- 
emplify the above solution by an example; and also to 
deduce the rule which has been commonly demonstrated 
by spherical trigonometry. 

PROBLEM. 

Given the sides, and one diagonal of a trapezium, to find 

the other diagonal, independent of plane trigonometry. 
——— 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The article recommended for insertion by 4 Friend and Reader 
Shall have a place in the next Kaleidoscope. 

Corydon must not take it amiss if we venture to hint that he 
would do well to leave off coquetry with the muses, who 
will only jilt him in the end. 

UNFINISHED NARRATIVES.-—We have unluckily mislaid the 
communication of our Ardwick-green correspondent; to 
whom, however, we hope to give a satisfactory reply in our 
next, as we have little doubt that we shall, in the interim, 
find the letter. 

Tue Fat Man.—This clever story is in reserve for the next 
Kaleidoscope. 
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